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THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF MISSOURI 


I. Origin and special features. (1) 

The purpose of this paper is to give an account of the 
origin of the constitution of Missouri of 1820 by comparing its 
“Preamble” and thirteen articles with similar provisions of 
the then existing state constitutions and to set forth those 
special features that are exceptional in character. Preceding 
the main body of this paper will be several introductory pages 
giving a general historical account of, first, the passage of the 
Enabling Act of Congress, usually known as The First Mis- 
souri Compromise, whereby, among other provisions, permis- 
sion was given to Missouri to call a constitutional convention, 
second, the convening of such convention, its composition and 
work other than the detailed drawing up of the constitution, 
and third, the action taken by the National Government on 
this constitution, resulting in the Second Missouri Compromise 
and the execution of the same. 

The first petitions from Missouri Territory praying for ad- 
rnission into the Union were those of 1817-1818. They came 





1. This paper is based on a much more deiailed thesis submitted 
to the University of Missouri in partial fulfitiment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts, and contains merely a summary of 
the results of that investigation. 
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from the inhabitants of that district acting purely in their 
capacity as inhabitants. (2) These petitions were followed by 
one from the Missouri Territorial Legislature of 1818-1819 
which really started the Missouri question in Congress. The 
Fifteenth Congress expired before any final action was taken; 
the reason being the determination of the House to place an 
anti-slavery restriction on Missouri through what is known as 
the Talmadge Amendment, and the equally firm resolution 
of the Senate not to permit this. On the assembling of the 
Sixteenth Congress in December, 1819, the Missouri statehood 
bill was almost immediately the important issue. At this 
time the Maine statehood bill was also before Congress. The 
Senate at once connected the latter bill, which had just come 
from the House, with the Missouri bill, and then amended the 
Missouri bill with the famous Thomas Amendment, i.e. pro- 
hibiting slavery in all Louisiana Territory north of 36-30 ex- 
cept in the proposed state of Missouri. This arrangement 
being refused by the House a joint committee of both houses 
met and decided to let the Maine bill and the Missouri bill, the 
Thomas Amendment being attached to the latter, pass as 
separate bills. This First Missouri Compromise was agreed 
to by Congress and on March 6th, 1820, the President of the 
United States signed the Missouri bill, which authorized “the 
people of Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and State 
Government.” 

By authority and in pursuance of this act forty-one repre- 
sentatives to a state convention were elected from the fifteen 
counties in Missouri on the first Monday and the two suc- 
ceeding days of May, 1820. The spirit which Congress had 
exhibited on the Missouri question regarding slavery had so 
incensed the inhabitants of this state that only strong pro- 
slavery men were elected. All the delegates were natives of 





2. The original of one of these petitions of 1817, signed by sixty- 
nine inhabitants of Missouri Territory, some of which were later dele- 
gates to the Missouri constitutional convention of 1820, is to be found 
in the vaults of the State Historical Society of Missouri. It is a very 
interesting document as regards the boundaries set forth for the new 


state, reasons assigned for a change of government, and the men 
signing same. 
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slave holding states except five, and one of these was a native 
of Ireland and another of Wales. (3) On June 12th, 1820, 
these representatives assembled in St. Louis, which was then 
the seat of government. They at once proceeded to the 
election of officers and the appointment of committees. (4) 
The character of the personnel of this convention was high. 
It was a body representative of the best in Missouri. Some 
of its members became Missouri’s state and national senators 
and representatives. David Barton was the President of this 
First Constitutional Convention of Missouri and was later Mis- 
souri’s first United States Senator. It is quite noteworthy 
that this general favorite from St. Louis county was elected to 
both of these high offices without encountering any opposition 
in either case. The convention sat from June 12th to July 
19th. The journal that was kept contains but forty-eight 
pages and covers the ground in only the most meager man- 
ner. No debates were recorded. The bare outline of busi- 
ness transacted, of committees appointed and reporting, and 
sometimes of the vote taken on measures were set forth in 
this pamphlet. The main work was of course the framing of a 
constitution which was largely the work of David Barton. 
This being done a vote was taken on its adoption and only one 
was recorded against it. This constitution was never sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. According to the provisions of it a 
general election was held the fourth Monday in August. On 
the third Monday in September the state government went 
into working order even though Missouri was not formally ad- 
mitted into the Union for almost a year after the latter date. 

In November, 1820, the Missouri Constitution was pre- 
sented to both houses of Congress. The opposition that de- 
veloped to this instrument centered on that part of section 26 
of article III of same which made it imperative on the Missouri 
legislature to pass a law preventing free negroes and mulattoes 
from settling in Missouri. After a long and bitter contest 
extending to the close of that session Conzress finally accepted 





3. Houck: History of Missouri, III, p. 249. 
4. The names of these representatives can be found at the end 
of this paper. 
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a resolution admitting Missouri on a certain condition. This 
was the famous Second Missouri Compromise and was approv- 
ed by the President March 2nd, 1821. The legislature of Mis- 
souri complied with this condition by passing a “Solemn Pub- 
lic Act’? which was approved by the Governor June 26th of 
that year. On the 10th of August, 1821, President Monroe is- 
sued a proclamation declaring the admission of Missouri into 
the Union. (5) 

It is now the purpose to summarize very briefly the in- 
fluence exerted by other constitutions on the framing of the 
several articles of this one and to set forth any features in this 
document that are worthy of special notice. In trying to 
accomplish the first one can rarely be absolutely certain of his 
ground on account of several things: Ist, verbatim copies in 
this constitution of sections in other constitutions are the ex- 
ception; 2nd, even when they do occur they are sometimes the 
common property of several states; 3rd, most of the sections in 
this constitution, althougin similar to sections in other consti- 
tutions, are rarely confined to any one state but appear here 
and there throughout the Union and are frequently found in 
a majority of state constitutions. Because of this, it is ex- 
tremely hazardous to say unqualifiedly that this or that state 
constitution was the source of a certain provision in the Mis- 
souri constitution, at least one might thereby sacrifice truth 
for the sake of definiteness. 

The “Preamble” appears to have been copied from Ken- 
tucky’s constitution; however, the constitutions of South 





5. The foregoing proceedings have been succinctly summarized 
by Professor Jonas Viles of the University of Missouri, in his paper, 
“The Story of the State.” “Missouri was to be admitted under her 
constitution, when she pledged herself by a solemn public act, never 
to construe certain specified clauses of it so as to authorize any law 
abridging the rights of citizens of any other state. Missouri, with 
her state government fully organized, her Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington waiting for recognition, resented this seemingly 
treacherous delay of Congress. But the Legislature passed a resolu- 
tion, which Monroe recognized as fulfilling the condition, and Missouri 
entered the Union. And, curiously enough, the articles of the con- 
stitution, enumerated in the act of Congress and the resolution of the 
Legislature, can not by any human ingenuity be identified with the 
clauses excluding free negroes.” (State of Missouri, p. 20.) 
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Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia contain a similar one. 

Article I, on “Boundaries,” is a verbatim copy of the 
“Enabling Act” of Congress. 

The wording of article LI, on the “Distribution of Pow- 
ers,” seems to have been taken from the Kentucky and Illinois 
instruments. However, a similarly worded provision is 
found in the constitutions of Alabama, Georgia, Indiana and 
Mississippi. 

In considering article III with its thirty-six sections, on 
the “Legislative Powers,” a number of state constitutions 
seem to have been consulted by the convention. Undoubted- 
ly the constitutions of Kentucky and Illinois exerted the great- 
est influence. Besides these, the constitutions of Alabama, 
Indiana, Delaware, Connecticut, Ohio and perhaps Maryland, 
Maine, Tennessee and the United States and others were more 
or less influential. Quite a number of provisions was inserted 
in this article that were followed by very few states. The 
following are the most worthy of notice. A two year term 
for state representatives obtained in only four states; (6) in 
the constitutions of only two states was to be found an express 
statement guaranteeing to each county at least one represen- 
tative; an age qualification of twenty-four years for the same 
was present in only two states—the other states placing it at 
twenty-one or making no mention of it. In only two states 
was an age qualification of thirty years provided for state 
senators. Biennial state elections were provided for in only four 
states. A corrupt practice act was here provided for that 
was equaled in worth in only two states. A provision em- 
powering the legislature to punish by “fine or imprisonment” 
those (not members) for contempt of authority of the house 
obtained in no other state constitution. No other state con- 
stitution gave so much protection to the rights of the slave as 
this one although at the same time no other state made it 
mandatory on the legislature to prohibit free negroes from 
coming into the state. Only five other state constitutions 





6. Two attempts were made in the convention to change the 
term to one year but both were negatived by large votes. 
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directed the legislature to make laws regulating the manner 
whereby suits might be brought against the state. In only 
two other state constitutions were biennial sessions of the 
legislature provided for, the others having annual sessions. 
Finally, only one other state constitution provided for a re- 
vision of the state’s laws at regular intervals of time. 

In reviewing article IV, on the “Executive Department,” 
it seems that the states whose constitutions apparently in- 
fiuenced its framing the most fall into four classes: lst, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois, of which the former state exerted the 
greater influence; 2nd, Mississippi, Indiana, Alabama and 
Louisiana, whose influence although not nearly so great as 
that exerted by Kentucky and Illinois is still very clearly seen; 
3rd, Connecticut, Ohio, Tennessee, Delaware, South Carolina 
and Georgia, which seem to have furnished the pattern for 
several individual sections; 4th, Maryland, Vermont, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, whose con- 
stitutions contained provisions that were quite similar to 
scattered clauses in the Missouri constitution. Quite a large 
number, in fact the majority of the twenty-one sections in this 
article, are very like provisions to be found in a large number 
of other state instruments but there are some points set forth 
that were followed by very few states and in some cases were 
distinct departures from any constitutional provision. it 
might be of interest to note some of these more or less excep- 
tional statements incorporated into this article. 

Only two state constitutions required the chief executive 
i.e., the Governor, to be thirty-four years old and only three 
states made the citizenship qualilcations of the Governor so 
high. Again, in only three states was the term of the gover- 
nor so long as in Missouri, i.e., four years. With the single 
exception of Kentucky, Missouri was alone at this time in al- 
lowing the governor by constitutional provision ten days in 
which to pass on bills, the remaining states either placing a 
shorter time limit or making no mention of this. An officer 
called an “Auditor” was provided for in only three other 
state constitutions and in no other state was his term four 
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years nor was his tenure appointive by the governor and the 
senate—being usually left to the legislature. In no other 
state constitution was there so liberal a provision for the 
salary of the governor, no state setting forth the minimum 
amount he should receive and one state had a maximum 
amount that was less than two-fifths of Missouri’s minimum. 
Only two states provided for a four-year term for the lieuten- 
ant-governor and only one of these required him to be thirty- 
five years old. At this time no other state constitution goes 
so far as Missouri’s in providing for the succession in case of 
temporary vacancy in the office of governor and only two 
states had such a detailed provision on the election of a gover- 
nor to fill the vacancy occurring during the unexpired term of 
the regular incumbent. With perhaps one or two exceptions, 
those provisions of the Missouri constitution which were ori- 
ginal marked a distinct improvement over the other state con- 
stitutions of that day. 

In the framing of article V, on the “Judiciary,” the con- 
vention was far more disposed to follow the provisions in other 
constitutions than was the case in either the article on the 
legislature or the one on the executive. This was entirely 
natural, for of all our departments of government that of the 
judiciary of the several states was the last to succumb to the 
leveling spirit of the new democracy. The peculiar conser- 
vatism that has for centuries attached itself in English speak- 
ing countries to the law interpreting department of the state, 
the high regard in which it has been held, and the peculiar 
sanctity of stability which has surrounded both “Bench and 
Bar’ and which has enabled them to follow precedent and 
custom instead of being subject to irregular and spasmodic 
changes, are easily perceived by anyone who has traced in even 
an elementary way the institutional growth of English and 
American history. 

Those states that seem to have been the most influential 
in guiding the convention in the framing of this article can 
be conveniently divided into three classes: Ist, Alabama, 
whose constitution was most nearly identical with Missouri’s; 
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2nd, Kentucky, Mississippi, Illinois, Delaware, Indiana and 
Louisiana, whose constitutions were quite similar in many pro- 
visions with the sections in Missouri’s constitution; 3rd, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Maine and 
Connecticut, whose influence though slight can not be elimi- 
nated from consideration. It is easily seen that the consti- 
tutions of the southern states exerted the greatest force. 
As was previously mentioned, this article reveals very few 
departures from what can be found in other state instruments. 
The following points are the most important: Ist, only one 
other state constitution provided for a minimum salary for the 
judges of the higher courts (however, one state constitution 
mentioned what the salary should be); 2nd, no other state 
constitution provided for a minimum age qualification for the 
judges and only five states had a maximum age qualification. 
In considering articles VI to XII inclusive, on “Educa- 
tion,’ “Internal Improvements,” “Banks,” “Militia,” “Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions,’ “Seat of Government,” and “Mode of 
Amendment,” the briefness of each article ranging from one 
to four sections does not necessitate a detailed review here. 
The constitutions of Alabama and Indiana seem to have 
exerted the greatest influence in the framing of articles VI- 
VIII inclusive. The article on the “Militia,” article IX, 
was similar to provisions to be found in the constitutions of 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Tennessee. Article 
X bore a slight resemblance to the constitution of Tennessee 
alone. In no other state constitution is there to be found a 
provision similar to article XI, on the “Seat of Government.” 
As regards article XII, on “Mode of Amendment,” the consti- 
tution of Missouri seems to have approached most nearly to 
the constitutions of Georgia and South Carolina. The great- 
est diversity existed among the states on this point. It is 
worthy of mention that only one state constitution at this time 
provided an easier method of amendment, i.e. where an 
amending clause can be found. This was the state of Mary- 
land. 


The last article in the Missouri constitution of 1820, article 
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XIII, on the “Declaration of Rights,” is so uniformly similar 
to the corresponding provisions in many other state constitu- 
tions that a very short summary will perhaps be quite suf- 
ficient. Although the different state instruments vary greatly 
as regards the detailed provisions relating to individual rights 
set forth and protected by prohibitions placed on the ordinary 
government, still, there was the same general spirit permeating 
practically every one. Few changes can be noticed in this 
field as incorporated in this constitution compared with other 
state constitutions. No other state constitution, however, ex- 
pressly provided for the discharging of a jury in criminal 
cases when such jury was divided in opinion on a case at the 
end of the term of court. Another feature in this instrument 
was that only three state constitutions besides it, expressly 
provided that property was to be taxed in proportion to its 
value. It would be difficult to say which state constitutions 
were the most influential on this article, perhaps those of 
Kentucky, Alabama, Illinois and Mississippi might be given. 
It would be more correct to say that the united influence of 
ull the states’ “Bills of Rights” was felt and recorded in this 
document. 

In this brief study of the Missouri constitution of 1820 
several points stand out quite clearly: Ist, this constitution 
was fundamental as compared with the majority of later state 
instruments in setting forth in brief terms the organization 
and functions of the state government; 2d, its provisions dif- 
fered in comparatively few respects from those to be found in 
some of the then existing state constitutions; 3rd, it belonged 
to the later southern types of constitutions of that date; 4th, 
being neither radical nor retrogressive its tone was rabher con- 
servative subject to progressive sections incorporated here 
and there. 

In the framing of these articles it appears as though one 
or two state constitutions were very largely the patterns fol- 
iowed while as regards other parts of the constitution the sec- 
tions seem to have been selected from first one and then an- 
other state’s organic law. Naturally the very character of the 
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inhabitants of Missouri and especially of the representatives 
to the convention predisposed them to follow the southern 
types of constitutions, principally those of Kentucky and 
Alabama in preference to those of the north, but this did not 
seemingly in the least hinder the convention from favoring 
and choosing a section from the constitution of Maine, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut or Pennsylvania or from Ohio and Indiana, 
and throughout the entire document can be seen the great in- 
fluence exerted by the constitution of Illinois. In fact it 
appears that with the exception of Kentucky, the latest framed 
constitutions, e.g., Alabama, Illinois, etc., were more influen- 
tial than the others. It seems that the framers of the consti- 
tution strove conscientiously to incorporate therein those pro- 
visions, from whatever source they came, that were the best 
fitted for guiding this state in her development. (7) It speaks 
well for the convention that its work stood the test of nearly 
half a century and then was displaced by an instrument whose 
adoption was based on reasons other than merit, however 
great the latter was in itself. 

In the next paper on Missouri’s First Constitution it will 
be the purpose to outline briefly the framework of government 
provided for in that instrument and incidentally to give a 
sketch of such articles or sections as are noteworthy in some 
one or other particular. 


FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER. (8) 


NAMES OF THE FRAMERS OF MISSOURI'S CONSTITU- 
TION OF 1820. 

David Barton, President of the convention and Represent- 

ative from the County of St. Louis. Born in Tennessee (then 





7. It is to be regretted that so little and in some cases no in- 
formation can be obtained bearing on the lives of some of the framers 
of this constitution. 

8. Editor’s Note—Floyd C. Shoemaker is a graduate of the 
Kirksville State Norma! School in 1906 and of the University of Mis- 
souri in 1909. From 1909 to 1911 he was Assistant in Political 
Science and graduate student at the University of Missouri, receiving 
the degree of Master of Arts; in 1910 he was appointed Assistant 
Librarian of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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a part of South Carolina. William G. Pettus, Secretary of the 
convention. Born in Virginia. 


Name of Representative. County Represented. Place of Birth. 


Cape Girardeau 


IS 3s. 5 0c 6 center cetieeteewes Tennessee (?) 
BO Te Kentucky 
CE 6.0 scnctes véemeeeees.aneeeun Kentucky (?) 
FT CTE CT ee ee Pee Ireland 
DY +s: cae Seteseebanes cee ..... Virginia 

Cooper 
i 2. Se. ceed useadenewveaeeereneeee Kentucky 
. .  —- SPP see wor er eye ae Virginia 
SE SEED 6k s nds cncedeeh bess wa waneeneeee 

Franklin 
TE, SRN oie 5. sia Saleen eae ne ee ee 

Howard 
Somes TN nos vc en cnsee. see ckebel Maryland 
Jonathan Smith Findlay .............. District of Columbia 
Duff Green ...... re at Re i ne Kentucky 


Benjamin H. Reeves acco aing £9. RS oe) ord een ae 
SE GD lw s:k 000s c00 dab een 


Jefferson 
©. TRO. oo sc 06 os sQURRE ead ice cde ceicees Virginia 
Lincoln 
Be  ... .0csawerkapenes deeseeeees South Carolina 
Montgomery 
PO, TOD oo. coke Hees anes sae Ee He ‘Tennessee 
SE EES bo wuc . ceeded nenaeebiericseeneeasees 
Madison 
ee ene eee ee Kentucky 
New Madrid 
SUE TE: SE, hv ke eeea were: rodecaadieedese Maryland 


Christo G. Houts 


eee ee weer eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Stephen Cleaver 


oC CR OHSS S HSS s CHSRSEHORECDECO OES 
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Name of Representative. County Represented. Place of Birth. 
St. Charles 

pS RE ee ie ere .. Kentucky 

RR ee ere eee ey eer re ee Kentucky 

i RR A re eee ee ee New York 


k. T. Brown 


SSOESSCSHEHSOCE SEES CHSC REO CHH ORO HR ED ECS 


Jchn D. Cook .... 


pace ateea a rece Riana ee ere .. Virginia 
nS hog eras are ate ora Cie ail a ome aaa 
DT ..;<2sysnwtssskeenereaseorn? 5 ecent Virginia 
St. Louis 
IE into aca oclb'nk so, thal an Sie a aba ak Bee Virginia 
TL sok vocba chee dc kehin we cane eek mee Tennessee 
6. ss ices Se rh a b beled wi Missouri 
ee oo ee eee eee ee Pennsylvania 
EE vc n ka aud auikaly SN eee wales Ree Missouri 
I a as din, bisa? Seles ae SOREN ewig Sim ae mate ee ene Virginia 
PE ivi dk edn maewkeew aren eek Virginia 
ee PD. aan venenetannedeedbes ae Kentucky (7?) 
Washington 
er er . 655304504, s'eaaed eae ebewebaGee Wales 
CE 64. 600.5426 56440600 5650000 RN Pennsylvania 
eee 
Wayne 
ey IE 0-600. tecaceed. doen acces North Carolina 


TABLE AND DATE OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS 
EXISTING IN 1820. 


State. Date of Adoption. 
PCO See 1819 
IE | 3 5 Ses ee Fo cee eee ee 1818 
en ee 1792 
I Sots aeed oven ae eee 1798 
I ak ao ni tke chu 0 t,x: ka es eer 1818 
EE A.urbsairesededs COGEa ws kee cous 1816 
DT. “écaue, nese heamdeaenssavenes sue 1799 
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State. Date of Adoption. 
BEE, CoWwas... cw kana sé seweneewmeuen 1812 
Seki kee 0400 4eG3esb eee 1820 
AP ry ee er ca Ee 1776 
EE  o.nnds ss senkeeecetsaesenes 1780 
DET ch<¢stusteseteede~ caeetnsae st 1817 
DL ctc0ed¢ouesenincsakeewsh wanes 1820 
Sy SE 6cia.s  8ebaeeevaeeunonaws 1792 
BR ET eR re ne eens 1776 
EE SE, nas ose bined ig mbe Mien 1777 
ne tes 1776 
I i aaah iia dilate de tial, eee aie Mel 1802 
EE nc ciev ness eeneeshensbewes 1790 
re Trae re eee 1663 (charter.) 
ee rr eee eee 1790 
EY tint ctinkgaeee denn weaebdam . 1796 
WEEE ©sies <+.340600 6040000 1793 
WD... Sekeke woe naevewencsohamewess 1776 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN MISSOURI 


By F. A. SAMPSON. 


The following list shows the date, the part of the State 
traveled over, and the pages in the publication containing the 
Missouri record. Only books found in the library of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri are included. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. Western 
Tour. N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 

Missouri and routes from various points in the State, pp. 
227-235. Various other pages. 


Ashe, Thomas. Travels in America, performed in 1806, 
for the purpose of exploring the rivers Alleghany, Monon- 
gahala, Ohio and Mississippi. London, 1808. 

Up the Mississippi to St. Louis, to St. Charles and down 
the river to New Madrid, pp. 281-296. 


Atwater, Caleb. Remarks made on a tour to Prarie du 
Chien; in 1829. Columbus, Ohio, 1831. 


St. Louis and up the Mississippi to Hannibal and Quincy, 
pp. 40-57. 


Ayer, I. Winslow. Life in the Wilds of America, and 
Wonders of the West. Grand Rapids, Mich., 1880. 

Down the Mississippi to the Missouri; up the Missouri to 
Kansas City, pp. 116-134. 


B(aird), R. View of the Valley of the Mississippi; or the 
emigrants and traveller’s guide to the west. 2d Edit. Phil. 1834. 
Missouri and the Mississippi, pp. 235-255. 
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Barnes, Demas. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, over- 
land. New York, 1866. 


Crossing the Mississippi at Quincy, through the State to 
St. Joseph, pp. 14-15. 


Baudissin, Graf Adelbert. Der Ansiedler in Missouri— 
State. Den deutschen Auswanderern gewidmet. Iserlohn, 
1854, 181 pp. Map. 


Becknell, Capt. Wm. (Thomas). The journals of 
from Boone’s Lick to Santa Fe and from Santa Cruz to Green 
River. Reprinted from the Missouri Intelligencer, with notes 
by F. A. Sampson. 

Reprint from Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, Mo., 
January, 1910, 20 p. 





Beltrami, J. C. A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 
leading to the discovery of the sources of the Mississippi and 
Bloody rivers. 2 vols. Lond. 1828. 

The Miss. R. from the Ohio to St. Louis, up the Missis- 
sippi beyond Missouri. 2d vol. pp. 100-137. 


Breckenridge, H. M. Views of Louisiana; together with 
a Journal of a Voyage up the Missouri river, in 1811. Pitts- 
burg, 1814. 

Missouri, pp. 99-159. Up the Missouri, St. Charles to 
North of Missouri, pp. 199-224. 





Journal of a Voyage up the river Missouri; per- 
formed in eighteen hundred and eleven. 2d edit. Balt. 1816. 
Thwaites reprint, Early Western Travels. Vol. VI. Cleveland, 
1904, 

St. Charles, up the Missouri in 1811, 27-63. Return trip 
to St. Louis, pp. 151-152. 





Recollections of persons and places in the West. 
2d edit. Phil. 1868. 


Down the river to New Madrid; before 1800 by land to 
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Ste. Genevieve; down the Mississippi to the Ohio, pp. 18-28. 
Again down the river to New Madrid; by land to Ste. 

Genevieve and St. Louis, back and forth, pp. 186-273. 


Bradbury, John. Travels in the interior of North Ameri- 
ca, in the years 1809, 1810 and 1811; including a description 
of Upper Louisiana. Second edit. Lond. 1819. Thwaites 
reprint. Early Western Travels. Vol. V. Cleveland, 1904. 

St. Louis, up the Missouri beyond the presen: state limits, 
pp. 35-71. Return trip to St. Louis down the river during the 
New Madrid earthquake, pp. 199-210. 


Bringier, L. Notices of the Geology, Mineralogy, Topo- 
graphy, Productions and Aboriginal inhabitants of the regions 
around the Mississippi and its confluent waters. 

Excerpt American Journal of Science, 1821, pp. 15-46. 

Was near New Madrid during the earthquake of 1811-12. 


Bryner, Cloyd. Bugle Echoes. The story of Illinois 
47th, Springfield, Ill., 1905. 
The author with his regiment, St. Louis to Jefferson City 


and return; to Otterville and return; South by the Mississippi, 
pp. 29-38. 


Bullock, W. Sketch of a Journey through the Western 
States of North America from New Orleans, by the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio........ Lond., 1827. Thwaites reprint, Early 
Western travels. Vol. XIX. 


From the Natchez to the Mouth of the Ohio, slight refer- 
ence. 


Butterick, Tilly, Jr. Voyages, travels and discoveries. 
Bost. 1831. Thwaites reprint, Cleveland, 1904. Vol. VIII. 


Down the Mississippi; slight shock of the earthquake at 
New Madried, pp. 59-60. 


Campbell, Sir George. White and Black. The out- 
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come of a visit to the United States. Lond. 1879. 


St. Louis to Kansas City, and Kansas City to Quincy, 
Ill. pp. 223-231. 


(Campbell, J. F.) A short American Tramp in the fa!l 
of 1864, by the editor of “Life in Normandy.” Edinburg, 1865. 
St. Louis, pp. 299-315. 


Capellini, Prof. Cav. G. Relazione di un viaggio scien- 
tifico fatto nel MDCCCLXIII. Nell ’America Settentrionale. 
Bologna, 1864. 


From Chicago to St. Joseph, and St. Joseph to St. Louis. 
pp. 138-18. 


— —Ricordi di un viaggio scientifico Nell America Setten- 
trionale Bologna, 1867. 


St. Joseph, pp. 141, 144-152. St. Joseph to St. Louis, pp. 
223-233. 


Carbutt, Mrs. E. H. Five months fine weather in Canada, 
Western U. S., and Mexico. Lond. 1889. 


St. Louis, pp. 240-241. 


Catlin, Geo. Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians. Written dur- 
ing eight years travel. 2 Vols. Phil. 1857. 


St. Louis, pp. 443-446. Fort Gibson to St. Louis, by 
horseback, 533-543. 


De Cordova, R. J. The Prince’s Visit. New York, 1861. 
Prince of Wales visit in St. Louis referred to, pp. 25-26. 


Cuming, F. Sketches of a tour to the Western Country, 
through the states of Ohio and Kentucky; a voyage down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Pittsburg, 1810. Thwaites re- 
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print. Vol. IV. Early Western Travels. Cleveland, 1904. 


Mouth of the Ohio South, New Madrid, &c, 1808, pp. 279- 
284. 


Cunliffe, Mary. Letters from Abroad. Privately printed. 
London, n. d. 
St. Louis, pp. 118-119. 


Delano, A. Life on the plains and among the diggings; 
being scenes and adventures of an overland journey to Cali- 
fornia. Auburn & Buffalo, 1854. 

St. Louis up the Missouri to St. Joseph and beyond. pp. 
13-21. 


Dixon, James, D. D. Personal Narrative of a tour 
through a part of the United States and Canada. New York, 
1849. 


Includes account of Methodism in Missouri. pp. 407-408. 


Doniphan’s Expedition. John T. Hughes. Doniphan’s 
Expedition; containing an account of the Conquest of New 
Mexico, Cincinnati. (c.1847.) 


Organization in and departure from Missouri, pp. 13-15. 


Doniphan’s Expedition. Richardson, Wm. H. Journal 
of ————_—_—__, a private soldier in the Campaign of New 
and Old Mexico. 3rd edit. New York. 1850. 

Joining the regiment in Carroll County, and departure, 
p. 3. 


Doniphan’s Expedition. Edwards, Frank S. A Cam- 
paign in New Mexico with Colonel Doniphan. Phil. 1848. 

Enlistment in St. Louis and departure from the State, pp. 
20-22. Map of route from Independence, Missouri. 


Doniphan’s Expedition. Wislisenus, A. Memoir of a 


—— 
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tour to Northern Mexico, connected with Col. Doniphan’s ex- 
pedition in 1846 and 1847. Wash. 1848. 
Departure from St. Louis and from Independence, pp. 3-5. 


Doniphan Expedition. Allen, D. C. A sketch of the life 


and character of Col. Alexander W. Doniphan, Liberty, Mo., 
1897. 


Dow, Rev. Lorenzo. History of Cosmopolite; or the 
writings of Rev. Lorenzo Dow; containing his experience and 
travels. 8th edit. Cin. 1850. 


Mouth of the Ohio by boat to New Madrid and south. 


Includes an account of the New Madrid earthquake in a letter 
from Eliza Bryan, pp. 344-347. 


Duden, Gottfried. Bericht uber eine Reise nach den 
Westlichen Staaten Nordamerika’s und einen mehrjahrigen 
Aufenthalt am Missouri. Elberfeld, 1829. 


Arrival and residence in Missouri, p. 53 et seq. 


Evans, Estwick. A pedestrious tour, of four thousand 
miles, through the Western States and territories during the 
winter and spring of 1818, Concord, N. H. 1819. Thwaites re- 
print, Early Western Travels, Cleveland 1904. Vol. VIII. 


Down the Mississippi below mouth of the Ohio, pp. 300- 
302. 


Faithful, Emily. Three visits to America. New York 
(C. 1884.) 
Reception in St. Louis, pp. 117-118; 337. 


Farnham, J. E. C. Providence to Dallas, a brief trip to 
the Southwest. Providence, 1897. 


St. Louis by the Iron Mountain railroad south, pp. 51-66. 


Farnham, Thomas J. Travels in the great Western 
prairies, 2 vols: Lond. 1843. Thwaites reprint, Early 
Western Travels, Vol. 28, Cleveland, 1906. 


Independence West, pp. 45-53. 
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Fearon, Henry Bradshaw. A narrative of a journey of 
five thousand miles through the eastern and western states of 
America. Third Ed. Lond. 1819. 

Trip from Illinois by the river to Natchez and South, 
details not given. 


Featherstonhaugh, G. V. Excursion through the Slave 
States, N. Y., 1844. 


From St. Louis south to Arkansas in 1834, pp. 63-87. 





Geological report of an examination made in 1834, 
of the elevated country between the Missouri and Red rivers, 
Wash. 1835. 

Trip through the Southeastern part of the State, pp. 42 
et seq. 


(Ferguson, James.) Notes of a tour in North America 
in 1861. Privately printed. Edinburg, n. d. 
St. Louis, pp. 37-40. 


Ferrall, S. A. A ramble of six thousand miles through the 
United States of America. Lond. 1832. 

Trip down and up the Mississippi river; Missouri details 
not given. 


Flagg, Edmund. The far west; or, a tour beyond the 
mountains. 2 Vols. N. Y. 1838. Thwaites reprint, Early 
Western Travels. Vols. 26-27, Cleveland, 1906. 

Mouth of the Ohio to St. Louis and beyond, pp. 82-120. 
St. Louis and vicinity, pp. 142-181. St. Louis, St. Charles, 
etc., pp. 256-287. 


Froebel, Julius. Seven years’ travel in Central America, 
Northern Mexico, and the far west of the United States. Lond. 
1859. 

Up the Missouri to St. Louis, by the Missouri to Independ- 
ence, pp. 210-224. 
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Gerstaecker, Frederick. Wild Sports in Far West. 
Phil. 1884. Lond. 1854. 


St. Louis south to Arkansas, pp. 77-82. 


Gillmore, Parker. Travel, War and Shipwreck. Lond. & 
N. FY. Sod 


St. Louis to St. Joseph, pp. 24-49. 


(Gilmore, Parker.) pseud. “Ubique.” Accessible field 
sports. The experiences of a sportsman in North America, 
Lond. 1869. 


About Brookfield, Mo., pp. 310-312. 


Glazier, Captain Willard. Down the Great River. Phil. 
1891. Phil. 1893. 


Quincy to Hannibal, St. Louis and on South, pp. 302-342. 


Greenough, William Whitwell. Tour to the Western 


Country, 1845. Proceedings of the Massachesetts Historical 
Society. Vol. XLIV, 1911. 


In St. Louis in 1845, pp. 348-349. 


Gregg, Josiah. Commerce on the prairies or the journal 
of a Santa Fe trader during eight expeditions across the great 
western prairies. 2 Vols. 2d edit. N. Y. 1845. Thwaites 
reprint, Early Western Travels, Vols. 19-20. Cleveland, 1904. 

Marmaduke expedition, pp. 180-182. 

Gregg, Independence west, pp. 187-191. 


Hall, Captain Basil. Travels in North America in the 
years 1827 and 1828. 2 Vols. Phil. 1829. 


Up the Mississippi river and the Missouri to St. Charles, 
pp. 300-312 of Vol. 2. 


Hall, E. Hepple. The picturesque tourist. Lond. 1877. 
St. Louis and Kansas City, pp. 84-88. 
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Hall, Rev. Newman. From Liverpool to St. Louis. Lond. 
& N. Y. 1870. 


St. Louis, p. 185. 


Hardy, Lady Duffus. Through Cities and prairie lands. 
Sketches of an American tour. New York, 1881. 


Kansas City to St. Louis, pp. 278-283. 


Hatton, Joseph. Henry Irving’s Impressions of America. 
London. 1884. 


St. Louis, 268-272. 


Hole, S. Reynolds. A little tour in America. Lond. 
& N.Y. (C. 1895) 


St. Louis and west, pp. 287-289. 


Hoy, P. R. Journal of an exploration of Western Mis- 
souri in 1854, under auspices of the Smithsonian Institute— 
excerpt from Smithsonian Report, 1864. 


Boonville and other places to the western line of the 
State, pp. 431-438. 


Hudson, T. S. A Scamper through America, or, fifteen 
thousand miles of ocean and continent in sixty days. Lond. 
& N. Y. 1882. 

St. Louis by rail thru Mo. to Omaha, pp. 86-92. 

Kansas City to Quincy, pp. 205-210. 


Hunter, John D. Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America, from childhood to the age of nineteen. 
3d edit. Lond. 1824. 


Various parts of the work. 


Irving, Washington. Astoria or anecdotes of an enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. Chi. & N. Y. n. d. 
St. Louis, up the Missouri, pp. 106-123. 
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Jay, Aime. A travers les Etats-unis d’Amerique, Niort, 
1884. (No. 96 of 200 privately printed copies.) 
St. Louis to Kansas City, pp. 169-175. 


King, Edward. The Great South; a record of journeys. 
Hartford, 1875. 

St. Louis, South by rail, St. Louis to Kansas City: and 
St. Louis South by the river, pp. 215-260. 


Kirby, Georgiana Bruce. Years of experience. An Au- 
tobiographical Narrative. N. Y. & Lond. 1887. 

St. Louis, up the river to Providence, Bonne Femme Semi- 
nary and Columbia, about 1840, pp. 243-267. 


Kirkwood, Rev. John. An Autumn holiday in the United 
States and Canada. Edinburg, 1887. 


To Kansas City from St. Paul; to St. Louis, pp. 219-228. 


Lang, John D. and Samuel Taylor, Jun. Report of a visit 
to some of the Indian Tribes, located west of the Mississippi 
river. N. Y. 1843. 


St. Louis to St. Charles; up the Missouri to Westport, 
p. 12. 


Latrobe, Chas. Joseph. The Rambler in North America. 
2 Vols. London. 1835. 


Up the Mississippi river to St. Louis, up the Missouri 
river, Vol. I, pp. 111-143. 


Leng, John. America in 1876. Pencillings during a 
tour in the Centennial year. Dundee. 1877. 
St. Louis, by the Wabash to Kansas City, pp. 93-103. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Paul Allen—Archibald McVicar. His- 
tory of the expedition under command of Captains Lewis and 
Clark. 2 Vols. N. Y. Harper & Bros. 1843-1858. 

The trip thru Missouri, Vol I, pp. 53-63. 
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(Lewis & Clark.) Brooks, Noah. First across the Con- 


tinent. The Story of the exploring expedition of Lewis and 
Clark in 1804-5-6. N. Y. 1902. 


The trip thru Missouri, pp. 6-17. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Conyer, David H. The lost trappers; 
a collection of interesting scenes and events in the Rocky 
Mountains. Cin. 1855. 


Lewis & Clark travels thru Mo., pp. 19-26. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Charles Floyd. The new found Journal 
of Charles Floyd, a sergeant under Captains Lewis and Clark. 


By James Davie Butler. From proceedings of Amer. Antiq. 
Soc. Worchester, Mass. 1894. 


Up the Missouri, pp. 17-23. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Gass, Patrick. Lewis and Clark’s 
Journal to the Rocky Mountains in the years 1804-5-6; as 
related by Patrick Gass. Dayton. 1847. 

Up the Missouri, pp. 13-20. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Laut, Agnes C. Pathfinders of the 
West. N. Y. (C. 1904.) 


The Lewis & Clark expedition up the Missouri, pp. 307- 
311. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Lighton, Wm. R. Lewis and Clark, 
Bost. & N. Y. 1901. 


The expedition and trip up the Missouri, pp. 15-42. 


(Lewis & Clark) McMaster, Prof. John Bach. His- 
tory of the expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis 


& Clark. Reprint of the Biddle edition of 1814. 3 Vols. 
Lond. 1905. 


The Missouri part of the trip in Vol. I, pp. 37-65. 


(Lewis & Clark.) Thwaites, R. G. Original Journals 
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of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806. 15 Vols. Large 
paper. N. Y. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1904. 


The Missouri part of the trip in Vol. I, pp. 16-73. 


(Long Expedition.) James, Edwin. Account of an ex- 
pedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, performed in 
the years 1819, 1820. 3 Vols. Lond. 1823. Thwaites reprint. 
Karly Western Travels. Vols. 14-17. 


Mouth of the Ohio up the Mississippi to St. Louis; up the 
Missouri, Vol. 14, pp. 92-220. 


By land from St. Louis to Council Bluffs, Vol. 15, pp. 
165-185. 


Lyell, Sir Charles. A second Visit to the United States 
of North America. 2 Vols. N. Y. 1849. 


Up the Mississippi to New Madrid; investigation of effects 
of the earthquake of 1811-1812; by river to Cairo, pp. 172-203. 


Mackay, Charles. Life and liberty in America; or, 


Sketches of a tour in the United States and Canada in 1857-8 
N. Y. 1859. 


St. Louis and down the Mississippi, pp. 138-162. 


Marcy, Randolph B. The prairie traveler. A handbook 
for overland expeditions. Lond. 1863. 


Itinerary. St. Joseph to Great Salt Lake City. pp. 189-197. 
From Westport to Pike’s Peak, pp. 222-225. 


Marmaduke, M. M. Journal of a trip from Franklin, Mis- 
souri, to Santa Fe, New Mexico in 1824. Reprinted from Mis- 
souri Intelligencer, with notes by F. A. Sampson. 


Reprint from Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, Mo., 
October, 1911, 10 p. 


Maximilian, Prince of Wied. Travels in the interior of 
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North America. Lond. 1843. Thwaites reprint. Early Wes- 
tern Travels. Vol. 22-24. Cleveland, 1904. 

Mouth of the Ohio up the Mississippi to St. Louis; up the 
Missouri and West. Vol. 22, pp. 204-254. 

Return to St. Louis. Vol. 24, pp. 116-131. 


Minturn, William. Travels West. Lond. 1877. 
St. Louis and south by the Iron Mountain. pp. 17-59. 


Morris, Bishop T. A. Miscellany; Consisting of essays, 
biographical Sketches, and notes of travel. Cin. 1854. 
Trip from St. Louis to Texas by land, pp. 279-288. 


Murray, Hon. Amelia M. Letters from the United States 
and Canada. 2 Vols. in 1. N. Y. 1856. 
St. Louis, pp. 395-398. 


Murray, Hon. Charles Augustus. Travels in North Amer- 
ica during the years 1834, 1835 and 1836. 2 Vols. Lond. 1839. 

Up the Mississippi to St. Louis. up the Missouri to Lib- 
erty, “the last western village in the United States;” on 
horseback west. pp. 231-249. 


Nixon, O. W. Whitman’s ride through Savage lands. 
With Sketches of Indian life. Winona Pub. Co., 1905. 

Visit of the Flathead Indians to St. Louis, and Whitman 
trip up the Mississippi to St. Louis and up the Missouri to 
points beyond Missouri, pp. 22-49. 





Nutall, Thomas. A journal of travels into the Arkansas 
Territory, during the year 1819. Phil. 1821. Thwaites re- 
print, Early Western Travels. Vol. XIII. Cleveland, 1904. 

Mouth of the Ohio down the Mississippi, pp. 74-79. 


Palmer, Joel. Journals of travels over the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Cin. 1847. Thwaites reprint. Early Western Travels. 
Vol. 30. Cleveland, 1906. 
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St. Louis, St. Charles, Rocheport, Boonville, Marshall, 
Independence, pp. 31-35. 


Parker, Rev. Samuel. Journal of an exploring tour beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, under the direction of the A. B. C. F. M. 
performed in the years 1835, ’36 and ’37. Ithaca, N. Y. 1838. 

Up the Mississippi to St. Louis; by boat up the Missouri 
to Liberty; by caravan west. pp. 22-32. 


Parkman, Francis. Prairie and Rocky Mountain life; or 
the California and Oregon trail. Columbus, 1859. 

St. Louis up the Missouri to Westport; west by wagon 
train. pp. 9-25. 

We have it also as originally published in the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine. Vols. XXXI and XXXII, 1848. 





Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail, edited by 
Ottis B. Sperlin. N. G. Longman’s, Green & Co. 1910. 


St. Louis up the Missouri to Westport; west by wagon 
train, pp. 5-19. 


Pattie, James O. The personal narrative of of 
Kentucky. Edited by Timothy Flint. Cin. 1831. Thwaites 
reprint. Early Western Travels. Vol. 18. Cleveland, 1904. 

St. Louis to Council Bluffs, pp. 37-38. 





Peyton, John Lewis. Over the Alleghanies and across 
the prairies. 2nd edit. Lond. 1870. 


_ §St. Louis by steamer to Jefferson City back to St. Louis, 
pp. 247-297. 


Pfeiffer, Emily. Flying leaves from east and west. 
Lond. 1885. 


St. Louis, pp. 262-264. 


Pike, Zebulon Montgomery—Elliott Coues. The expedi- 
tions of to headwaters of the Mississippi river, through 
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Louisiana territory, and in New Spain, during the years 1805- 
6-7. 3 Vols. numbered edition of Elliott Coues. N. Y. F. P. 
Harper, 1895. 

From near St. Louis up the Mississippi, pp. 1-14. From 
Belle Fontaine up the Missouri and the Osage to the village of 
Grand Osage, thence west by pack train, pp. 357-395. 


(R. H. A.) Six months in Kansas. By a lady. 4th 
thousand. Bost. 1856. 


St. Louis, by boat up the Missouri to Kansas City, pp. 
25-35. 


Richardson, Albert D. Beyond the Mississippi: from the 
Great River to the Great Ocean. Hartford. 1867. 

St. Louis, by rail to Jefferson City; by steamer to Kansas 
City, pp. 17-31. St. Louis to Iron Mountain; St. Louis to 
Syracuse, the railroad terminus; to Warsaw, Springfield and 
Mines of Southwest Missouri, pp. 204-214. 


Robertson, James. A few months in America. Lond. 
n.d (1855.) 


St. Louis, pp. 117-118. 


Robertson, Wm. and W. F. Robertson. Our American 
tour; being a run of ten thousand miles from the Atlantic to 
the Golden Gate, in the Autumn of 1869. Edinburg, 1871. 


Omaha to St. Louis; to Iron Mountain; back to St. Louis, 
pp. 93-99. 


Rose, George. The great Country; or impressions of 
America. Lond. 1868. 


Up the Mississippi to St. Louis, pp. 214-217. 


Russell, W. H. Hesperothen; Notes from the west. 2 
Vols. Lond. 1882. 


Kansas City, pp. 207-210. 
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Schoolcraft, Henry R. The Indian in his wigwam. 
Buffalo, 1848. 


From the mouth of the Ohio to St. Louis by keel boat in 
26 days; to the lead mines and to Arkansas, pp. 24-63. 





Journal of a tour into the interior of Missouri 
and Arkansas, from Potosi, or Mine a Burton, in Missouri 
Territory, in a southwest direction performed in the years 
1818 and 1819. Lond. 1821. 

St. Louis south and return, pp. 3-91. 





Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi 
Valley. N. Y. 1825. 

St. Louis to Southeast Missouri lead mines and return. 
St. Louis by the Mississippi north, pp. 227-297. 


Schultz, Christian, Jun. Travels on an inland voyage 
through the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and through the territories of In- 
diana, Louisiana, Mississippi and New Orleans, performed in 
the years 1807 and 1808. 2 Vols. N. Y. 1810. 

Up the Mississippi to St. Louis; to the lead mines and 
Ste. Genevieve; down the river. Vol. 2. pp. 27-102. 


Simonin, L. Le Monde Americain Souvenirs de Mes 
Voyages aux Etats-Unis. Paris, 1876. 
St. Louis, pp. 171-191. 


Spice, R. P. The Wanderings of the Hermit of West- 
minster between New York and San Francisco in the autumn 
of 1881. Privately printed. London, n. d. 

Kansas City to St. Louis, pp. 70-72. 





Steele, Mrs. A Summer journey. N. Y. (C. 1841.) 
Alton to St. Louis by steamer; South to the Ohio river, 
pp. 181-209. 
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Stuart, James. Three years in North America. 2 Vols. 
N. Y. 1833. 

Up the Mississippi to Louisville. Vol. II, pp. 170-178. By 
steamer to St. Louis and St. Charles, pp. 187-206. 


Sullivan, Edward. Rambles and Scrambles in North and 
South America. Lond. 1852. 


St. Louis South by boat, pp. 183-195. 


Sutter, Archibald. American Notes 1881. Edinburg & 
Lond. n. d. 

St. Louis by the Frisco to Pierce City, and 300 miles by 
buggy in surrounding country; to Vinita and return to St. 
Louis, pp. 38-59. 


Thompson, George. Prison life and reflections; or, a 
narrative of the arrest, trial, conviction, imprisonment, treat- 
ment, observations, reflections and deliverance of Work, Burr 
and Thompson, who suffered an unjust and cruel imprisonment 
in Missouri penitentiary. Hartford, 1851. 

Trip into Missouri to liberate slaves, imprisonment at 
Palmyra and Jefferson City. The Book. 


Trollope, Anthony. North America, N. Y. 1862. 


Up the Mississippi to St. Louis; to Rolla and return; down 
the river to Cairo, pp. 379-396. 


Vivian, Henry Hussey. Notes of a tour in America, from 
August 7th to November 17th, 1877. Lond. 1878. 

Kansas City and St. Louis, pp. 182-188. 

Warner, Charles Dudley. Studies in the South and West. 
Lond. 1890. 

St. Louis and Kansas City, pp. 318-358. 

Washburn, Mrs. J. A. I. To the Pacific and back. N. Y. 
1887. 

Chicago to Kansas City; westward, pp. 12-15. 
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Wortley, Lady Emmeline Stuart. Travels in the United 
States, etc., during 1849 and 1850. N. Y. 1851. 


Up the Mississippi to St. Louis; down to New Orleans. 
pp. 111-112. 


Wyeth, John B. Oregon; or a short history of a long 
journey from the Atlantic ocean to the region of the Pacific 
by land. Cambridge, 1833. Thwaites reprint, Early Western 
Travels. Vol. 21. 

St. Louis westward pp. 43-48. 


Yelverton, Therese, (Viscountess Avonmore.) Teresina 
in America. 2 Vols. Lond. 1875. 

Cairo up the river to St. Louis, down again to the Ohio 
river. Vol. II, pp. 92-118. 


Unknown. First impressions of the New World on two 
travellers from the old, in the autumn of 1858. Lond. 1859. 
St. Louis; Jefferson City and return, pp. 215-225. 





Three years on the Kansas border, by a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church. N. Y. & Auburn, 1856. 
St. Louis up the Missouri to St. Joseph, pp. 11-41. 








“BATTLE OF OSAWATOMIE” 





The Secretary asked Col. J. F. Snyder, of Virginia, Ill, 
to write for the Society his recollection of the engagement 
at Osawatomie, and the following was written under date of 
August 30, 1910. Col. Snyder has consented to the publica- 
tion of the letter: 

“I have hesitated about writing any recollections of the 
“battle” of Oszwatomie, in which I participated, 54 years ago 
today, for the reason that failing memory, and absence of data 
to refresh my senile memory, would impair the interest—and 
perhaps reliability—of my reminiscences. In the published 
accounts of the anniversary celebration at Osawatomie, I am 
surprised to see it stated that only three survivors of that en- 
gagement are now known. I, then, am the fourth, but there 
surely must be yet living several others; for our force of 
“Border Ruffians” was mainly composed of young men, as 
myself. 

Seven of us young fellows from Polk County, Mo., well 
mounted and well armed, had responded to a border appeal 
for help to resist the raids into Missouri of Montgomery and 
his thieving band; and were at Pappinville when a courier in- 
formed us of the contemplated counter raid into Kansas by a 
lot of Missourians from Jackson county. We immediately 
left Pappinville to join those patriots. Following up the old 
military road, on the state line, we camped that night at a 
fine farm, on state line, in the northwestern corner of Bates 
county, I think, belonging to a man named Clymer. The 
residence was a fine, large two-story brick house, and the large 
barn, fine stock, and other appurtenances, betokened the pro- 
prietor’s opulence. Mr. Clymer was not at home, but the 
ladies of the manor, appreciating our temporary protection, 
liberally supplied us with provisions for ourselves and horses. 
Up early next morning we continued our course up the mili- 
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tary road until we reached the junction with it of the Harri- 
sonville road, and there halted. We had not long to wait, 
but soon locating the advancing column of General John W. 
Reid’s herces, we joined them, and I reported to the General 
ready for service. 

Our destination then, as I understood it, was Big Sugar 
Creek, in Kansas, west of the Old Trading Post, with the ob- 
ject of capturing old Jim Montgomery, or annihilating him and 
his gang of nigger-stealing cut-throats. That night we all 
camped on a small branch that ultimately emptied into the 
Marais des Cygnes on the eastern side. Our horses were 
staked out on the prairie, with a strong picket guard thrown 
out around them, and the strictest silence was enjoined on all. 
The intelligence that armed resistence to our progress had 
been organized at the mouth of Pottawattomie Creek was a 
great surprise to us of the rank and file, and, I think, also to 
our commander. Early in the morning orders were hurriedly 
passed along among our camps to load our guns, and see that 
our ammunition was in proper condition, and be prepared at 
all points for action, and shortly thereafter we were again in 
marching order. 

Never having been back there since, I very much doubt if 
I could correctly locate the field of conflict. But I remember 
well that, on the 30th day of August, we marched on—a few 
of our men dismounted, but the larger part on horseback—to a 
creek, then nearly dry, a short distance above its junction with 
the Marais des Cygnes. On the other side of the creek was a 
line of stone fence, made of the loose prairie rocks abounding 
there, and piled up about four feet high. When in about a 
hundred yards of that fence—or breastwork—a line of men 
suddenly raised up from behind it and fired upon us. We 
returned the fire, and advanced, but very cautiously. The 
men behind the stone wall continued firing upon us but with- 
out exposing themselves much, as there were interstices be- 
tween the stones through which they protruded their guns, 
and fired with perfect safety to themselves. Their position 
was such that successful flanking would have required on our 
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part considerable time and much trouble. For perhaps an hour 
or more, desultory firing from both sides was kept up with 
nothing accomplished, and no one hurt—so far we knew— 
when General Reid ordered up his artillery, a six-pound gun. 
With raw, inexperienced gunners some little time transpired 
before the gun could be brought in proper position and pre- 
pared for effective work, but when at length the order to “fire” 
was given the echoes were awakened, and a gap was perceptible 
in the stone breastwork. Three shots from the cannon were 
fired in quick succession, and then General Reid ordered, 
“Charge them, boys!” By the time that part of the mob in 
which I was posted passed over into the enclosure not an 
enemy was to be seen. The. account of the “battle” of 
Osawatomie, published today, states that “most of Brown’s 
men escaped by swimming the Marais des Cygnes river.” 
The river, in fact, was at a very low stage, a series of pools, 
some of them deep enough to swim a horse, but in long 
stretches of the river bed the water was not knee deep. 

A few of our men were wounded, but not one killed. I 
saw one with very bloody face, occasioned by a bullet that 
plowed a superficial furrow through his scalp; another shot 
in the arm, and a third with a bullet in the muscles of the 
shoulder. I personally know nothing of the loss, or the 
strength of the Brown men. Our mob must have numbered 
500, though all were not combatants. The engagement did 
not last three hours and to dignify it by the name of, “battle” 
is simply ludicrous. 

Having possession of the ground, finding no enemy to 
oppose us, we rested awhile on our laurels, cooked and ate our 
rations, and, the most of us, retraced our way back to Mis- 
souri, camping that night on the same ground we had occupied 
the night before. I did not see the town of Osawatomie, if 
there was then such a town there. The few houses I saw 
appeared to be those of pioneer settlers. Why we did not 
continue our march down to Sugar Creek—after our signal 
“victory’—I do not know. I am sure we would have will- 
ingly done so had General Reid ordered us to march on. 
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I protest against the term “guerrillas” the newspapers of 
today apply to us. That we were “Border Ruffians” can 
not be denied, but we waged open war, invading Kansas to 
redress intolerable wrongs for which there was no lega! 
remedy. One of my Polk county comrades, visiting the 
Osawatomie battle ground a few years later, secured one of 
the stones forming John Brown’s breastwork at that time—a 
large prairie rock, weathered and water-worn, with several 
perforations, one of which opening was said to have been so 
placed in the wall as to be utilized as a port hole for a Sharpe’s 
rifle. He sent it to me, a short time before his death—40 
years ago—as a souvenir of our excursion into Bleeding Kan- 
sas, and I still have it here. I presume the most appropriate 
disposition I can make of it is to donate it to the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

I have written this very hurriedly upon reading the news- 
paper extract I enclose, and, very obviously, it is not written 
for publication. But though many of the details have faded 
from my memory, the main incidents of the wretched affair 
are permanently fixed. 

With sincere respect I am yours, etc., 


J. F. SNYDER. 








REMINISCENCES OF WM. M. BOGGS, SON OF 
GOVERNOR LILBURN W. BOGGS 





In 1909 the Secretary wrote to Wm. M. Boggs, of Napa 
City, California, a son of Lilburn W. Boggs, Governor of Mis- 
souri, 1836 to 1840, for a sketch of his father’s life; this he 
furnished and it was published in the January number 1910, of 
the Review. A photograph of the former Governor was also 
sent to the Society, as were also several other photographs 
which are much prized. Mr. Boggs wrote interestingly of 
his recollections of people and events in Missouri, which was 
his native state. During his father’s term of office he was 
intimately associated with him, and thus knew Col. Thomas 
H. Benton, Dr. Lynn, United States Senator from Missouri, 
Marmaduke, afterwards Governor, and who was Lieutenant 
Governor and President of the Senate, when Governor Boggs 
was a member of it after his term of office as Governor. 

From his letters we quote: 

“At Jefferson City a short time after he’ [Gov. Boggs] 
“had partially recovered from the attempted assassination by 
the Mormon emissary, Peter Rockwell, Sterling Price, after- 
wards General in the Confederate army, was Speaker of the 
Assembly, the writer accompanied his father to Jefferson City, 
and remained there till the session was about over. Abraham 
McClellan was State Treasurer, and Hiram H. Baber Auditor 
of Public Accounts, Reynolds was Governor. He committed 
suicide by shooting himself through the head with a rifle 
shortly after that session. 

“I congratulate you on the great prospects of founding 
a State Historical Society in connection with the State Uni- 
versity at Columbia, in Boone county, a county named in 
honor of my great grandfather, Daniel Boone. My mother 
used to comb and plait his silver locks in his old age. His 
descendants are numerous, and I could write a long letter 
about many of them. Then, too, Columbia was the home of 
the Carson family ;—Kit Carson, was the intimate friend of 
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my brother, Thomas O. Boggs, and myself. He was here in 
California in 1846. I knew all the Carson brothers, from the 
oldest, Moses, Andy, Bob, Christopher and Lindsey, the 
younger of whom Kit was the most famous; the family lived 
near Columbia, where my father was well acquainted with 
them. Moses was living in California when we arrived 
here in 1846—But I did not intend to go into family history 
when I commenced to write this letter—I have been in Califor- 
nia 63 years, and served in the Mexican war, as a volunteer 
and non-commissioned officer, on this coast when Fremont was 
in command of the volunteer forces, and Commodore Stockton 
was in command of the Navy at this post. And this reminds 
me, that we are building a monument to Commodore Sloat, 
who took possession of California in 1846. We have completed 
the base of the monument at Old Monterey. Maior F. A. 
Sherman is our Secretary. I have the honor to be First 
Vice President of the Sloat Monument Association. 

“T will be 83 years old my next birthday. I was born 
near Fort Osage, in Jackson county, in October, 1826, and 
came to California in 1846, with my wife and father’s family.” 

“T have five married sons born in California, that have 
families. The oldest one lives in Salem, Oregon; the one 
mentioned in this letter lives in Susanville, Lassen county; 
one lives in Lake county, California, and one in Watsonville, 
Santa Cruz county; the youngest is general manager for a 
large oil company at Coalinga in Fresno county; an only 
daughter and son, Sterling Price, are dead.” 

“I herewith send a package of some historical data in 
pamphlets and printed matter, containing portraits of some of 
the foremost pioneers of the Pacific Coast, and other data of 
historical interest, that I found in searching for a portrait of 
my father, the late L. W. Boggs, ex-Governor of Missouri, for 
which you wrote me some time ago. I send a good picture of 
Col. Albert G. Boone, a grandson of Daniel Boone, who was 
one of my mother’s brothers. I have found a good photo of 
my father in possession of my only sister, which I will have 
copied soon and forward to your Society. There is a sma!] 
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miniature likeness taken of my father while he was Governor 
of Missouri, that would be more appropriate for your Histori- 
cal Society than the photo of him taken here in his old age. 
I will endeavor to secure as good a copy as possible, as my 
sister does not wish to part with the photograph or the minia- 
ture painted on ivory. The photo of my uncle, Albert G. Boone, 
is one I had copied some years ago, and one of myself taken 
after I arrived in California. I am having some copies taken 
of myself and wife who is a descendant of the Finley, who 
was a pioncer of Kentucky before Boone or Kenton. My 
wife has been dead about six years. She accompanied me to 
California in 1846. We were married just before starting, 
and lived together fifty-six years, had six sons and one daugh- 
ter—I am a great grandfather, and of eight brothers, am the 
only one living.” 

“T herewith send you a photograph copy of a miniature 
portrait of my father. The miniature was made by a cele- 
brated artist in Philadelphia while father was Governor, and 
when he was east on a trip authorized by the legislature 
in connection with the building of the present state capitol. 
He was then about 42 or 43 years of age. It is the only por- 
trait made of him while he was Governor. The original is 
in possession of his youngest and only living daughter, Mrs. 
Sophia Palmer, of Napa City, California.” 

“T am glad to know that some of my rude sketches of old 
time landmarks are appreciated, as no portion of them exists 
at the present time. Volumes could be written of scenes and 
events and the lives of these daring and adventurous men who 
roamed over the plains and Rockies of the West, and laid out 
paths for others to follow in after years. Old Fort Bent was 
the rendezvous of such men as developed the trails that in 
after years were followed by Fremont in his exploring expedi- 
tions, led by one of Boone county’s sons, the intrepid and fear- 
less Kit Carson, whom it was my pleasure to have known from 
my boyhood, and especially when I was at Fort Bent in 1844, 
and in California years afterwards, when he and his life long 
companion in Colorado and New Mexico, were like two broth- 
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ers—my own brother, Tom Boggs. But their adventurous 
lives would fill many a page; the pursuit and rescue of white 
prisoners from roaming savage tribes like the Comanches that 
waylaid the old Santa Fe Trail, and killed and scalped, and 
captured women and children; some of these incidents oc- 
curred in my time. No man knew the life of Kit Carson bet- 
ter than my brother, Tom Boggs. Andy Carson, a brother, at 
one time engaged in the Santa Fe trade, and started from my 
father’s house at Independence, when I was a six-year-old boy. 
Moses Carson was in California when our family came in 1846; 
he was in charge of a cattle ranch, or grant of land, where the 
town of Healdsbury is now, in Sonoma county. Bob Carson 
came out in 1849 or 1850. My father informed me that he 
knew the Carson family in Boone county, that they lived near 
Columbia. My first meeting with Kit Carson was at Bent’s 
Fort when I was seventeen years of age in 1844, on my return 
from Santa Fe. Kit and my brother, Thomas, were em- 
ployed as traders by the Bents company to trade for buffalo 
robes. The company would furnish them a pack train of 
mules at the fort, laden with all kinds of Indian goods. One 
would go to the Arapahoes or Kiowas, and the other, perhaps, 
to the Cheyenne villages or to the Sioux, and be gone all win- 
ter during the season of killing the buffalos for their robes. 
Many times the war parties of those tribes who took no part 
in the preparing of robes for the trader, were busy preparing 
to go on the war path in search of their bitter enemies, the 
Pawnee, or any other tribe that they caught out trespassing on 
their hunting grounds. They often returned with the scalps 
of their enemies. It was during the winter of 1844 that I 
spent with the Cheyennes that their braves at different times 
went to war against the Pawnees, a tribe that both Cheyenne 
and Sioux hated. I kept account of the number of scalps 
taken by the different small war parties that went out from 
our village, and the total was eighty-three. The loss of the 
Cheyennes was tinree all told. That was my first winter in 
an Indian village, about eighty miles from the fort. This was 
\William Bent’s favorite tribe, and the trade that winter was 
ood in robes. 
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“But I did not intend to go into any Indian stories at this 
time. But truth is stranger than fiction, and the mode of life 
at that time led these men into one event after another, so 
that they paid no attention to such exciting stories of narrow 
escapes, or close calls or close fighting, and war dances, and 
rejoicings of the braves over their victories. Nowadays it 
would read like novel writing or fiction. Kit Carson and men 
like him scarcely ever spoke about any of their most daring 
adventures. He was one of the most modest and retiring 
men in his manners I ever knew. I had him and my brother 
Tom with me in San Francisco in early days, when the city 
was in its infancy. During his stay there we were sitting at 
a long dining table, and the talk all around the table was of 
him, but he had made me promise not to give him away. Had 
I told the crowd that Kit Carson, Fremont’s guide and scout on 
three trips, sat next to me all would have sprung up from their 
seats and rushed up to greet him, but he shunned notoriety. 
He visited me at Sonoma and taking one of my babies on his 
knee asked me to name it after him, and said he would give it 
his fortune. I said, “What will your fortune be, Kit; a 
mule and a pack saddle and a rifle.’ He laughed and said 
ne guessed that was about all that Tom and he would be worth 
when they came to die. Either one of them would divide with 
a stranger when they found him in want. But enough of this 
* * * * T also send you the photos of myself and wife, as 
we were both born in Missouri, I in Jackson county and she in 
Lafayette. We were married near Pleasant Hill. Her 
maiden name was Louisa Hicklin, eldest daughter of John 
Hicklin. She was a descendant of the Finleys, on her moth- 
er’s side; her grandmother was a Finley, born in Virginia. 
Her father was a Tennesseean by birth, but lived in Missouri 
nearly all his life. Our daughter for years had charge of the 
public library of Napa City, and was an accomplished artist. 
She died December 5, 1907, from a stroke of apoplexy. Her 


mother died March 5, 1902, aged 75 years, 2 months, and 28 
days.” 




















NEW MADRID EARTHQUAKE 





ACCOUNT OF COL. JOHN SHAW 





The “Personal Narrative of Col. John Shaw, of Mar- 
quette county, Wisconsin,” contained in the second annual 
report and collections of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, for the year 1855, gives an account of the New Madrid 
earthquake of 1811 and 1812. 

As might be expected the accounts of the earthquake by 
persons who were in that region of country at the time are not 
numerous, and as this statement of Col. Shaw’s is not acces- 
sible to many, it is here reprinted: 

“While lodging about thirty miles north of New Madrid, 
on the 14th of December, 1811, about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
cccurred a heavy shock of an earthquake. The house, where 
I was stopping, was partly of wood and partly of brick struc- 
ture; the brick portion all fell, but I and the family all fortu- 
nately escaped unhurt. At the still greater shock, about 2 
o’clock in the morning of the 7th of February, 1812, I was in 
New Madrid, when nearly two thousand people of all ages, 
fled in terror from their falling dwellings, in that place and 
the surrounding country, and directed their course north 
about thirty miles to Tywappety Hill, on the western bank of 
the Mississippi, and about seven miles back from the river. 
This was the first high ground above New Madrid, and here 
the fugitives formed an encampment. It was proposed that 
all should kneel, and engage in supplicating God’s mercy, and 
ull simultaneously, Catholics and Protestants, knelt and offered 
solemn prayer to their Creator. 

About twelve miles back towards New Madrid, a young 
woman about seventeen years of age, named Betsey Masters, 
hac been left by her parents and family, her leg having been 
broken below the knee by the falling of one of the weight-poles 
of the roof of the cabin; and, though a total stranger, I was 
the only person who would consent to return and see whether 
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she still survived. Receiving a description of the locality of 
the place, I started, and found the poor girl upon a bed, as she 
had been left, with some water and corn bread within her 
reach. I cooked up some food for her, and made her condi- 
tion as comfortable as circumstances would allow, and re- 
turned the same day to the grand encampment. Miss Masters 
eventually recovered. 

In abandoning their homes, on this emergency, the people 
only stopped long enough to get their teams, and hurry in their 
families and some provisions. It was a matter of doubt among 
them, whether water or fire would be most likely to burst 
forth, and cover all the country. The timber land around 
New Madrid sunk five or six feet, so that the lakes and 
lagoons, which seemed to have their beds pushed up, dis- 
charged their waters over the sunken lands. Through the 
fissures caused by the earthquake, were forced up vast quan- 
tities of a hard, jet black substance, which appeared very 
smooth, as though worn by friction. It seemed a very dit- 
ferent substance from either anthracite or bituminous coal. 

This hegira, with all its attendant appalling circum- 
stances, was a most heart-rending scene, and had the effect to 
constrain the most wicked and profane, earnestly to plead to 
God in prayer for mercy. In less than three months, most of 
these people returned to their homes, and though the earth- 
quakes continued occasionally with less destructive effects, 
they became so accustomed to the recurring vibrations, that 
they paid little or no regard to them, not even interrupting or 
checking their dances, frolics and vices. 




















MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN MISSOURI 
CEMETERIES. 





Sixth Paper. 





The following are from monuments in the Catholic ceme- 
tery at Boonville, and with some exceptions are of persons 
who died before 1876 or of persons who died since and were 
more than 75 years old. 

Mary R, wife of Michael Barron born in Saint Lenard Co., 

Wexford, Ireland, died March 17, 1870, aged 50 years. 
Michael R. Barron born in County Killkenney, Ireland, Oct. 

14, 1800, came to America in 1848, and to Boonville in 

1850. Died Oct. 15, 1891. 

Cathrina wife of C. Beickele, born Oct. 2, 1837, died Sept. 22, 

1872. 

Eliza Mooney wife of H. Bue died Apr. 5, 1872, aged 37 years, 

7 mos. 17 ds. 

Ann wife of Patrick Dalton, died Oct. 9, 1868, aged 28 years. 
Maria Anna Darmstadt geb. Feb. 16, 1826, ges. Feb. 3, 1900. 
Ignaze Diringer, born in Elsas, France, Aug. 10, 1804, died 

Apr. 8, 1872. 

Magdalena Diringer born in Elsas, France, Sept. 26, 1804, 

died July 25, 1875. 

P. H. Donohoe, born June 22, 1829, died March 16, 1904. 
Maggie M. Donohoe, born March 3, 1839, died Dec. 12, 1901. 
Veit Eppstein born Feb. 15, 1828, died March 7, 1902. 

Anna K. Felten wife of Hubert Felten died Feb. 9, 1904, aged 

70 yrs., 9 mos., 26 ds. 

Herbert husband of Annie K. Felton died July 12, 1889, 
aged 62 years, 11 mos. 24 ds. 
Genovefa Fessler born in Forst Baden Gee, 1811, died March 

16, 1885. 

Franz Fessler born in Forst, Germany, 1804, died Oct. 23, 1881. 
Anna §. wife of Urban Franken born April 10, 1801, died 
Sept. 30, 1879. 
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Mary T. wife of P. J. Franken, born Sept. 23, 1842, died June 
11, 1871. 

P. J. Franken born in Prussia, June 14, 1834, died March 14, 
1887. 

John George Garthoffner born in Blankenborn, Rhein Bavaria, 
Nov. 13, 1825, died May 13, 1873. 

Andrew Gartner born Nov. 30, 1835, died Oct. 1870. 

Katharine Gehsell geb. Nov. 22, 1813, ges. July 7, 1858. 

Ludwig Gehsell geb. Aug. 24, 1809, ges. July 24, 1867. 

Magdalena Glahn born in Prussia, 1798, died 1859. 

F. Timothy Grethwohl ges. Oct. 7, 1871, im alter von 49 Jahr. 

Catharine, wife of John Harrison, died Dec. 19, 1873, aged 
29, 11, 14. 

Adolph Hilden born in Longerich, Aug. 15, 1811, died Sept. 
16, 1890. 

Henry Helfrich died Feb. 16, 1874, aged 38 yrs. 6 ms. 18 dys. 

George J. Hirsch born April 6, 1834, died April 17, 1903. 

John Huber died July 25, 1885, aged 77 yrs. 7 mos., 11 ds. 

Elizabeth Huber died Oct. 26, 1886, aged 79 yrs. 6 mos, 22 ds. 

Catharine wife of F. J. Immele born Dec. 25, 1832, died March 
13, 1899. 

F. J. Immele aged 84 years. 

A. M. Immele aged 86 years. 

J. J. Jennings born in Livingston Co., N. Y., March 12, 1830, 
died Aug. 20, 1877. 

Elizabeth wife of Joseph Koerniz, born in Bonn, Germany, 
1822, married 1851, died April 12. 1890. 

joseph Koenig born near Cologne, Prussia, Dec. 23, 1824, died 
March 5, 1896. 

P. Kuntz died March 9, 1867, aged 22 yrs., 6 mos. 

Francis Kussman born Aug. 15, 1837, died June 2, 1901. 

Elizabeth Mabschand died April 26, 1875, aged 81 yrs., 6 mos. 

A. P. Mangold born Oct. 1, 1813, died Sept. 11, 1882. 

Lora his wife born Nov. 28, 1818, died Feb. 9, 1883. 


Hieronimus Meisel born in Karlsruhe Baden Germany, Feo. 


23, 1830, died Sept. 20, 1882. 


4 
| 
. 
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Elizabeth wife of H. Miesel born Jan. 2, 1830, died Dec. 24, 
1892. 

Moniken wife of Joseph Mustetter, born June 2, 1788, died 
Aug. 29, 1874. 

John Mustetter died Oct. 18, 1858, aged 2 mos. 

Karl Mustetter died Jan. 11, 1860, aged 5 mos. 

Sylvester Mustetter died Jan. 26, 1865, aged 2 mos., 29 ds. 

Victoria Mustetter died March 8, 186—, aged 1 yr., 10 ms.. 
9 dys., (Children of S. and Th. Mustetter.) 

Joseph Miller born Nov. 11, 1818, died Mar. 6, 1891. 

Francis son of Patrick and Mary Mollahan, died Aug. 30, 1872, 
aged about 35 years. A native of Ireland. 

Christina wife of H. Oswald born Oct. 12, 1841, died March 
10, 1893. 

Herman Oswald born in Bavaria, April 17, 1826, died Dec. 13, 
1903. 

Mary Jane wife of C. S. Prongue, died July 30, 1869, aged 26 
yrs, 1 mo. 11 ds. 

Michael son of G. & B. Schepperd died Nov. 15, 1871, aged 29 
yrs, 6 mos. 

Thomas Sharp born in Co. Carlow, Ireland, Dec. 25, 1824, died 
April 8, 1898. 

George Shepperd died Aug. 27, 1875, aged 72 yrs. 

Catharine wife of John Smith born in Prussia, Jan. 19, 1806, 
died Nov. 25, 1886. 

Frank Joseph Spaedy born Oct. 1809, died July 1886. 

Catharine Spaedy born May, 1810, died Dec., 1891. 

Maria E. Weber geb. May, Oct. 11, 1811, ges. Jan. 11, 1880. 

Johannah Westman died Sept. 7, 1875, aged 67 yrs, 2 ms, 
12 ds. 











BOOK NOTICES 





The farmer boy who became a Bishop. The autobiography 
of the Right Reverend Anson Rogers Graves, S. T. D., LL. D. 
Akron, Ohio, 1911. 

Bishop Graves was born in Vermont, and served as rector 
in Plattsmouth, Nebraska, at Minneapolis and Northfield, Min- 
nesota, at several places in New England, then bishop of a dis- 
trict in Nebraska called the jurisdiction of The Platte, and 
later Bishop of Northern California. The book is dedicated 
to “all boys who want to make something of themselves,” and 
is ar interesting addition to western biography, and religious 
history. 


Poems of Fancy by A. Donald Douglas. New York, (c. 
1911.) 


This booklet of fourteen poems is by a student yet at 
Harvard, a son of Archer W. Douglas of St. Louis. The 
Society is pleased to have an autograph copy from the author. 


Emily Roe of Baltimore, by Julia Frances Graham, 2d 
edition. St. Louis, Fred T. Borden, 1911. 

This book by a St. Louis authoress is in the form of a 
novel, but is to some extent a biographical sketch of a friend 
of the authoress—one who lost her father by shipwreck, and 
who held to an impression that he was not dead, and who 
after long search found him, he having been held by savages 
on an island in the Pacific for years. 


Tenth Biennial report of the Historical Department of 
lowa. Des Moines, 1910. 

In Iowa the official Historical Society of the state is at 
Iowa City, in connection with the State University, and at the 
capitol there is the Historical Department, with Edgar R. Har- 
lan as Curator. The library belonging to this department 
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has special subjects as early western history; the North 
American Indians; the Civil War, particularly regimental his- 
tories; publications of historical societies and kindred institu- 
tions; and especially Iowa publications, Iowa history, and in 
general everything pertaining to Iowa. The Department has 
the magnificent collection of autographs made by Mr. Charles 
Aldrich, the former curator, and this collection has been in- 
creased by much manuscript material from various persons, 
including a great collection from Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, a 
nember of this Society. 

At the St. Louis World’s Fair the state had a fine exhibit 
of books by Iowa authors, and this is deposited with the 
Department, and is being added to by donations from the 
authors. The State has provided cases for this special col- 
lection. 

Of newspapers the Department has two or more from 
each county from 1893 to the present, and during the biennium 
it obtained valuable files of the early Iowa periodicals. The 
Department gets the current issues of 325 newspapers, and 
114 other periodicals. 

During the biennium ten oil portraits of distinguished 
Iowans ‘had been obtained, and the collection has become an 
extensive one. 


Twentieth Century History of Carroll County, Missouri, 
by S. K. Turner and S. A. Clark. [lustrated. 2 vols. In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, 1911. 

This county history issued in two quarto finely bound 
volumes, is one of the best of the new style of county histories. 
The authors are real estate men of Carrollton, and they have 
done good work in the first volume. The second is the usual 
biographical accompaniment of county histories, and was pre- 
pared by other persons. The first volume gives an account of 
the Indians who occupied this part of the country, of the 
pioneers, the military thistory, the political history, and the 
various events that took place in the county down to the pres- 
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ent time. We hope to see many other county histories as 
creditable in plans and efforts as this. 


The Twenty-third Psalm. “In song and story.” By 
W. O. Graham, Kansas City, Mo. 1911. 


This classic literature is given in Hebrew, in Greek, in 
Latin, and in various English editions from Wycliffe, 1380 to 
the many other versions from that time to the present. 


It also gives poems founded upon it, by Montgomery, 
Watts, Rous and Eugene Field. 


Street and Lawn Trees, a paper by W. O. Graham, read 
before the Missouri Valley Horticultural Society, July 15, 1911. 

This paper in a semi-humorous vein has much of interest 
to any one who has a spot in which to plant trees—a single one 
or a large grove of them. 


Katalog des Concordia Publishing House, cor. Jefferson 
ave. and Miami st., St. Louis, Mo. 


The growth and magnitude of this publishing company 


is indicated by the catalog of 1911-1912 which contains 408 
pages. 


Something else. A novel by J. Breckenridge Ellis, Chi- 
cago, A. C. McClure & Co., 1911. 

This is the latest work of this well known author who is 
a native of Missouri, and of whose books the Society has 
eight. The story of this one is laid in New York city and 
neighborhood, and tells the story of the young man who seeks 
to learn the truth as to his unknown father and mother, and 
the final success, and along with it the happy culmination of 
a series of love or near love episodes, which keep up the inter- 
est of the reader throughout the book. It can be had of the 
publishers at $1.35 net. 


Rogers’ Souvenir History of Mercer County, Missouri, and 
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Dictionary of Local Dates. W. H. Rogers Printing company, 
Trenton, Missouri. [1911.] 


Col. W. B. Rogers’ portrait appropriately faces the title 
page of this county history of the new style, and greater 
excellence and correctness than those of three decades ago. 

The history of the county from the early days is well re- 
lated and Col. Rogers’ long residence in the county made it 
possible to present a real history, and not simply an excuse for 
a biographical part. The Society is indebted to the publishers 
for a copy of the work. 


Jean Carroll, a tale of the Ozark hills. By John Homer 
Case, N. Y. 1911. 

“The Ozark mountains” are known in geography; the 
“Ozark uplift” in geology; and now the Ozarks are becoming 
known in fiction. Harold Bell Wright found it fruitful of 
plots, and now a new Missouri writer of Marshfield, Webster 
county, a part of the Ozark country, has published an interest- 
ing novel, dealing with the operations of the “Bald-Knob- 
bers,” that secret organization which originated with a good 
purpose, but finally became a cloak for robbers and murderers. 
During the time it was in power the writer stopping over night 
in Douglas county, commenced to ask his host, a relative of a 
worid wide known explorer, about the organization, but he 
very soon realized that it was a subject not to be talked about 
in that part of the country. The author weaves a love story 
during the height of the power of the organization and to the 
time of its downfall. 


Back to Old Ohio and other poems by Capt. W. F. Henry, 
St. James, Mo., 1911. 

A new booklet has been added to the long list of Missouri 
poetry, this one by an old time friend, now superintendent of 
the Soldiers’ Home, at St. James, Missouri. Capt. Henry 
was in the Civil War, and many of the poems were written for 
or about patriotic occasions, and others about old friends or 
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relations, and they are now put in suitable form for preser- 
vation. 


“The Journal of American History,” volume V, number 
IV, lately issued, but without date, is of interest to Mis- 
sourians, especially on account of the article on “The Winning 
of Oregon” in which are given portraits of Meriwether 
Lewis, William Clark, Senator Lewis Field Linn, (given by 
mistake as “Representative Lewis Field Linn, of Virginia,”) 
and Thomas H. Benton. 

This magazine is noted for the fine plates contained in it, 
as well as for the subject matter. 


The legislature of Illinois appropriated $2500 for inspec- 
tion of and reporting upon county and other local archives, and 
$5000 per annum for the work of procuring and preserving 
documentary historical material. It has also taken steps to- 
wards the erection of a building for the preservation of its 
historical material. 





NECROLOGY. 





NORMAN J. COLMAN, the first Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, appointed by President Cleveland, the editor and 
founder of Colman’s Rural World, Lieutenant Governor of 
Missouri 1874 to 1876, and member of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture from 1867 to the present time, except during the four 
years he was in Washington, elected member of the Twenty- 
fourth general assembly of Missouri in 1867 and member of 
the Board of Directors of the State Fair from its beginning. 
He was born at Richfield Springs, New York, on the 16th of 
May, 1827, and moved to St. Louis in 1852. He died Novem- 
ber 3, 1911. 


FREDERICK MORGAN CRUNDEN, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library from 1877 to 1909, died October 28, 1911, 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, where he had been a patient 
for nearly five years. For three years after his breakdown 
from work he still held the position of librarian, and was then 
succeeded by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of New York City. 

Mr. Crunden was born in Gravesend, England, September 
1, 1847, was educated in the schools of St. Louis and Wash- 
ington University. Becoming librarian of the Public Library 
in 1877 he soon became prominent in this chosen work, and in 
1889 was elected President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and in 1897 was vice president of the International 
Library Conference at London. He developed for St. Louis a 
creditable public library system before either New York or 
Brooklyn had reached equal development. 


FRANK A. J. HILLER, former Secretary of the Board of 
Health of the State, died in St. Louis, October 18, 1911, aged 
54 years. He was born in Neisse in the Province of Silesia, 
Prussia, and came to St. Louis in 1870. 
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REV. J. W. MONSER, for ten years librarian of the 
University of Missouri, and author of several books, died in 
Kansas City just before New Years day, aged 73 years. He 
had been pastor of Christian churches in Boone county, To- 
peka, Atlanta and Des Moines. The Society has but one of 
his books—“Types and Metaphors of the Bible.” 


HON. JOSEPH PULITZER of the New York World and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, died on his yacht in Charleston 
harbor. He was born in Buda-Pesti, Hungary in April, 1847, 
his father being a Jew and his mother a Catholic. In 
1864 he came to this country, and in 47 years increased his 
wealth from a 20-franc piece to more than $20,000,000. On 
his arrival in New York he enlisted in the First New York 
cavalry, and served till the close of the war. He then came to 
St. Louis in 1866, and got work at Jefferson Barracks as 
hostler to army mules. 

In 1869 he was elected a member of House in the 25th 
General Assembly of Missouri. He became managing editor or 
the Westliche Post in 1871. He afterwards bought the two 
papers first mentioned and was active in political matters, and 
after the Liberal Republican campaign of 1870 was a Demo- 
crat. He was also a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875, of which it is said that only two are now living. 
He died on his yacht in Charleston harbor November 29, 1911. 


COL. CHARLES H. MORGAN was born in Allegheny 
county, New York, in 1853, and reared on a farm in Wiscon- 
sin. At the beginning of the Civil War, while a student in 
the Fond du Lac High school, at the age of 18 years, he en- 
listed in the First Wisconsin Infantry and for gallantry in 
battle was promoted to Captain. He was in various battles, 
and five times was captured by the Confederates. After the 
war he was admitted to the bar, and removed to Lamar, Mis- 
souri, but after 1884 went into mining In 1873 he was elected 
to the House of the Twenty-seventh General Assembly of Mis 
souri and in 1874 was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress by 
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the Democratic party, and re-elected to the Forty-fifth, Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses. 

In the Spanish-American war he was Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Fifth Missouri Infantry. After the war he was elected 
to the Sixty-first Congress by the Republican party. 

He died of pneumonia at Joplin, January 4, 1912. 


REV. C. N. YOUNG was born in 1828, and for fifty-six 
years was a minister of the gospel. In 1864 he was elected to 
the Senate in the Twenty-third general assembly from the St. 
Joseph district. He died at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, Jan- 
uary 11, 1912. 











MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT. 





THE HANNIBAL MEETING. 





The Historical section of the State Teacher’s Association 
meeting at Hannibal proved to be a splendid success in every 
way. The meetings were largely attended and the audiences 
were both enthusiastic and talkative. At the first session, 
held Thursday afternoon, November 9, Professor Trenholme, 
of the University, Chairman of the Section, ably presented the 
results of the investigations of the Committee of Five. The 
discussion which followed involved a large part of the audi- 
ence and showed the keen appreciation of the problems and a 
general but by no means complete acceptance of the conclu- 
sions of the Committee. 

At the second session, Friday afternoon, Mr. Fair, of the 
Kirksville Normal, presented a sugzestive paper on the use of 
the stereopticon as an aid in history teaching, illustrated by 
slides dealing with Egyptian life, and was followed by a practi- 
cal discussion on the ways and means of obtaining lanterns, 
slides and other necessary equipment. Some arrangement 
whereby the existing stock of negatives might be made gener- 
ally available were suggested but no definite action was taken. 
After an inspiring illustrated talk on the work of the Corneil 
Expedition to Asia Minor by Professor Olmstead, of the Uni- 
versity, its director, the meeting was given up to a general dis- 
cussion of some of the more practical problems of history 
teaching. This discussion turned largely on the use of col-- 
lateral reading, with considerable conflicting opinion. Time 
unfortunately forbade a very extensive discussion, and after a 
short business meeting the session closed. 

The general impressions gathered by a newcomer were of 
the enthusiasm of the participants and the practical character 
of the problems discussed together with the aptness of the 
general discussions. The cordial nature of the relations be- 
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tween the various ranks of teachers whether high school, nor- 
mal or university and their realization of their community of 
interests in the problems involved was especially noticeable. 
The discussions revealed, however, the necessity of an earlier 
advertising of the topics of discussion and the collection of a 
considerable quantity of practical data on certain points, such 
as the use of maps, collateral reading, etc., and some arrange- 
ment by which more time can be devoted to the discussions. 
It seemed to be the general concensus of opinion among those 
present that a large part of future meetings should be devoted 
to the solution of practical problems. It is to be hoped, too, 
that an even larger attendance may be had in the spring. 
J. E. WRENCH, Columbia. 





UNIVERSITY HISTORY CLUB. 





The History Club of the University of Missouri, made up 
of the members of the history faculty and of students especial- 
ly interested in historical study, had a successful year during 
the season of 1910-1911, and is experiencing an equally suc- 
cessful series of meetings this year. The Club meets once 2 
month, usually at the home of one of the faculty members. Its 
constitution is very elastic, being nothing more nor less than 
an understanding that at the first meeting of the academic 
year a steering committee of three, composed of a faculty 
member, a graduate student, and an undergraduate student, 
shall be elected for the ensuing year. This committee has full 
responsibility for the programs of the monthly meetings, and 
for the time and place of meeting, notifications of which are 
sent to all the members of the club. 

During the past year the steering committee adopted a 
plan whereby the program for each meeting was related to a 
program for the whole year. Starting out with the idea that 
the Club should always be interested in the more important 
events of current history, from fifteen minutes to a half hour 
at the beginning of each meeting was devoted to such topics, 
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two leaders of the discussion having been designated before- 
hand by the committee. 

Following this at each meeting, a fifteen-minute discus- 
sion of a world famous historian was presented by one of the 
members. This feature of the program was begun in the 
early part of the year with the presentation of two typical 
Ancient historians, and was followed up at later meetings with 
interesting discussions of representative Medieval, Modern, 
English and American historians. In this case also, the his- 
torian to be considered, as well as the member of the club to 
present the discussion, was designated by the steering com- 
mittee. 

Finally, at each meeting, a twenty-minute discussion was 
given (followed by a general discussion) of the relation of 
history to some closely allied subject—literature, sociology, 
geography or economics, for instance. At the last meeting 
of the year, these discussions were summarized and the gen- 
eral topic as to what constituted history was considered. 

At all of the meetings it was aimed to make the students 
feel that the Club was theirs, and to bring out student discus- 
sion, and for these reasons the most of the formal part of the 
programs was assigned to student members of the Club. The 
preparation of their reports and discussions was in most cases 
carefully done, and was of considerable value in the general 
training in the use of historical material. 

Not the least valuable part of the meetings was the time 
spent before and after the programs in informal conversation, 
resulting in the development of a better spirit and understand- 
ing between faculty members and students. 
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